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The Claims of the Ministry Upon College Students 


By William Fraser McDowell, D.D., New York City 


HIS title is rather too conventional 
T and abstract to make its strongest 
appeal to college men. The ministry as 
a profession is thought to be at a discount 
at present. Other professions are very 
alluring. They are increasingly so. It 
is honestly thought by many devoted 
and candid minds that both the claims 
and the charms of some other professions 
outweigh those of the ministry. It does 
not contain all the best men; it is not 
exclusively the learned profession; it 
does not offer the largest or most satis- 
factory rewards; its conditions do not all 
make for freedom, independence, and 
self-respect ; it does not offer all the op- 
portunities for the noble service of hu- 
manity. 

All that may be admitted. Its admis- 
sion, however, only strengthens the claim 
of the ministry upon the strongest men. 
lor the range of Christian activity has 
immensely widened in our time. The 
growth of opportunity is not a thing to 
quarrel with. This new spirit outside 
the ministry is not a thing to complain of 
or to oppose. Life has grown richer, 
though more difficult. This gives the 
ministry a new and vastly greater oppor- 
tunity than it ever had. It must meas- 
ure itself now alongside other alluring 
professions; it must test itself by duties 
and conditions of exceeding difficulty. 
It would be nobler to be beaten in a big 
and worthy epoch than to be victorious 
in a small and mean one. 

No one would hesitate to enter the 
ministry to do some of the mighty work 
recorded in Christian history. The man 
who can now see the chance of this gen- 
eration will not hesitate. 

The appeal of the ministry must fit into 


the times. It must appeal nobly now to 
men now living. It must appear to have 
claiins of its own when other claims are 
lofty and commanding. I think it has 
these claims. 

sut in order to get a compelling point 
of view I am obliged to make the theme 
more personal than the formal words at 
the head of this article. They make you 
think of a profession, or at best a calling. 
When, however, one thoughtfully rereads 
the chapters in the Gospels which relate 
how the early disciples were gathered 
and how the twelve were trained, he is 
much more conscious of the personal ele- 
ment than of anything else. He sees 
those first strong men identifying them- 
selves with a Person rather than with a 
cause—or with a cause because of a Per- 
son. They gave up all ordinary business 
and the alluring occupations of the time 
to be with Him. ‘They could easily have 
weighed one profession against another. 
Fishing was more profitable than preach- 
ing. All that is acute and emphatic in 
our time was present in measure in 
theirs. But they had nothing to weigh 
against His demand upon them for their 
whole time and service. They could 
have argued, as we can, the relative 
claims of professions and occupations. 
The balance is not quite the same, but 
the principle is unchanged. The claims 
of Christ, however, are not relative but 
absolute. There is nothing to compare 
with them because there is no one to 
compare with Him. This is the real 
point of view, particularly in our time. 
The claim of the ministry upon college 
men is the claim of the living Christ upon 
those men. This is one of the rich re- 
sults of our clearer view of Him. The 
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modern minister does something more 
than spread Christianity. He enters the 
sublime fellow ship of those through 
whom Christ multiplies Himself in the 
world. 

The test then is this personal one. It 
still remains to show specifically how 
these claims correlate with the ministry. 
All Christian service is the service of 
Christ. [ut the preacher distinctly has 
the largest and fairest modern chance to 
be with Christ constantly, to become like 
Him, and to work out his life in Christ’s 
name and spirit. He has the one truest 
and richest opportunity, Christ being 
real to him, to make Christ real to men 
and to society that our modern life af- 
fords. No other person has the same 
chance to learn who Christ is, what He 
has to offer to men and nations, what 
He wants done, what His meaning is 
for the world, what His truth is, and 
what His life and death signify; and to 
bring to bear all this upon modern life so 
that it may be saved from itself. It is 
the opportunity of a minister to be a 
prophet to an age sorely needing proph- 
ets; an interpreter of the things of the 
living God to an age in desperate need 
of such interpretation, but with the large 
capacity to make quick response to such 
prophetic interpretation. 

The ministry offers a rare fellowship 
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with Christ in the absoluteness of His 
devotion to the work of personal and 
social redemption. Healing is not an in- 
cident in a physician’s life, it is the 
supreme thing. Teaching is not an in- 
cident in a teacher's life, it is the chief 
thing. Telling men God's truth, reveal- 
ing to men God’s love, showing to men 
God's grace and power, fortifying and 
comforting men by God’s spirit, sharing 
Himself and enlisting others in God’s 
plans and purposes, were not the inci- 
dents of Christ’s life. They were its 
meat and drink. They are the meat and 
drink of Christ’s ministers always. Thus 
this fellowship comes: “As my Father 


hath sent me into the world, even so 
have I sent you into the world.” Who 
could refuse such an appeal? Who 


could withstand 
lege? What 
against that ? 

To all classes and conditions, to the 
old and young, the rich and the poor, 
the educated and the ignorant, the well 
and the sick the minister comes with this 
ministry. There is nothing else like it 
in all the world. I have just reread the 
“Life of Phillips Brooks,” a true college 
man, a true minister of Christ. In that 
personal atmosphere the whole question 
seems clear. I pray that college men 
may settle it there. 


such a divine privi- 


else is there to weigh 


The Power of the Gospel in Korea 


By Arthur Judson Brown, D.D., New York City 


The progress of mission work in Ko- 
rea has been remarkable. It is less than 
twenty years since the first missionary 
entered Seoul and to-day there are 9,955 
communicants and 21,950 catechumens, 
while multitudes more are eager to be re- 
ceived. Seldom in all the history of mis- 
sions has a field been more richly fruitful. 

When we look for the causes of the 
rapid spread of the Gospel in Korea we 
find that several facts must be taken into 
consideration. 

1. The Koreans are naturally more 
docile and affectionate than the Chinese 
and it is, therefore, easier to make an im- 
pression on them. 


2. For centuries Korea was a vassal of 
its powerful neighbor, and though it is 
now nominally independent it is really 
subject to foreign domination. Political- 
ly small and weak in comparison with the 
mighty powers about them, the Koreans 
have become accustomed to being led 
from the outside. Difficult, therefore, as 
it was for the missionary to gain en- 
trance, yet when he did obtain a foothold 
he found less national pride and prejudice 
to be overcome than in China, which from 
time immemorial had regarded herself as 
the unquestioned mistress of the world, 
and which has seen foreigners only as 
abject suppliants. 
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3. While ancestral and demon worship 
are formidable obstacles in Korea, Bud- 
dhism is weak, and religious systems are 
less firmly entrenched than in most other 
Asiatic countries. 

4. The poverty, oppression and distress 
of the people, resulting from the exces- 
sive taxation and the corrupt administra- 
tion of justice, have begotten in many 
minds a longing for relief and a hope 
that the missionary can secure it for 
them. A Methodist missionary told me 
that most of those who come to the mis- 
sionary for the first time are influenced 
by this motive. 

5. The terror of the helpless people 
during the China-Japan War of 1894. 
As they saw the hostile armies fighting 
in their cities, devastating their fields 
and destroying their homes, they turned 
in a frenzy of fear and dismay to the 
friendly missionary, beseeching him to 
save them. 

6. The favor of the Court. The Em- 
peror frankly befriends the missionaries, 
for he has found them friends in need. 
When, at the beginning of missionary 
work, Dr. Allen saved the life of the 
King’s nephew, the grateful monarch 
gave him a hospital. When, after the 
murder of the Queen, the terrified ruler 
expected his own assassination, he 
found counsel and courage in three mis- 
sionaries. The Emperor personally ex- 
pressed to me his remembrance of their 
fidelity in his hour of peril. His favor 
means no spiritual help, but the Imperial 
smile counts for much in an Oriental 
country. 

These conditions created a state of re- 
ceptivity in the public mind, and unques- 
tionably in them the Holy Spirit pre- 
pared the soil for the planting of the 
Gospel seed. As compared with China, 
the land was like a Western prairie, 
ready for the plow of the husbandman 
and able to yield a harvest the first sea- 
son, while the vaster, prouder, more 
stubborn, phlegmatic and_ self-satisfied 
population of the Celestial Empire was 
like the densely forested land of the 
Eastern seaboard on which weary years 
of toil must first be spent in hewing 
down the wilderness, uprooting gigantic 
stumps and gathering out the stones. 


Comparisons are, therefore, unfair. Con- 
ditions beyond and independent of the 
missionary have made the task of evan- 
gelization less difficult in one field than 
in the other. 

And yet it would be wrong to give 
the impression that there are no obstacles 
to be encountered in Korea. It is not 
easy to convert any heathen nation. In- 
dolence, superstition, dirt, the apathy of 
despair, the oppression of the literary 
class, the demoralizing example of the 
official classes, the antagonism of a 
powerful Roman Catholic Church—all 
these heavily reénforce the ever-present 
influences of the world, the flesh and the 
devil. The human heart is not any more 
prone to spiritual things in Korea than 
elsewhere. 

The special credit of the missionaries 
is that they have been wise and faithful 
in taking advantage of the peculiar con- 
ditions of the land. Coming, by direc- 
tion of the Spirit, at “the fulness of the 
time,” they discerned the providential 
significance of the hour. It was not 
necessary to begin with schools, as in 
a Moslem land. NKorea was ready for 
the direct preaching of the Gospel, 
and to that preaching the missionaries 
gave themselves with unceasing zeal. 
As soon as converts appeared they were 
told to imitate the example of Andrew, 
who “first findeth his own brother, and 
saith unto him, ‘We have found the Mes- 
siah,’ and brought him to Jesus.” The 
simple-hearted Koreans gladly obeyed, 
and first scores and then hundreds and 
thousands of believers were joyfully 
proclaiming Christ to their neighbors 
and friends. 

If any one feature of the Korean 
method needs to be heralded as an ex- 
ample to Christians both at home and 
abroad it is this—the duty and _ privi- 
lege of the individual disciple to witness 
for Christ without depending upon his 
pastor to do it for him and without ex- 
pectation of financial reward, but living 
and teaching the Gospel in the sphere 
of life in which he was before, and in 
the occupation which he already fol- 
lowed. And God has’ wonderfully 
blessed the ministry of His servants. 
“With great power give they witness of 
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the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and 
great grace is upon thern all.” 

In several conferences | asked the 
leaders of the Korean Christians, “What 
is it in Christianity that particularly ap- 
peals to the Korean mind?” While the 
answers varied, the ones most frequently 
recurring were: “Salvation,” ‘‘joy.” 
The poor Koreans were living in wretch- 
edness and despair, oppressed, poverty- 
stricken, literally “having no hope and 
without God in the world,” knowing 
nothing of anything better, but knowing 
well their own bitterness and sorrow. 
Suddenly they heard the clean, sweet 
invitation of the Gospel, telling them of 
pardon, deliverance and peace. Eagerly 
and trustfully as children they came and 
found rest for their Nowhere 
else in the world to-day is there a more 
marked illustration of the preparation 
of the soil by the Holy Spirit, the in- 
herent vitality of the truth, the joy of 
the believer in Christ and the value of 


souls. 
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personal work for souls. Many a time, 
while I traveled from village to village, 
it seemed to me that the Son of Man 
was again walking upon earth and 
again calling to lowly men, “Follow 
me’; that again men were straightway 
leaving all and following Him. As [| 
sat in the lowly chapels and communed 
with the white-robed worshipers sitting, 
Korean fashion, on the floor, as I saw 
how the Gospel had enlightened their 
hearts and how their once joyless lives 
now centered in the Church of God, 
which gave them their only light and 
peace, I felt that Horatius Bonar’s ex- 
quisite lines were literally exemplified 
in the typical Korean Christian: 
‘* T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
* I am this dark world’s light 
Look unto Me, thy morn shall rise, 
And all thy day be bright !’ 
I looked to Jesus, and I found 
In Him my Star, my Sun; 
And in that light of life I'll walk, 
Till all my journey’s cone,’ 


A Message to the Christian Students in All Lands 


From the Student Volunteers in China 


HE Student Volunteer Movements of America, Great Britain, Australasia, 
Scandinavia, and Germany are now represented in China by over five hun- 
dred volunteers who are laboring in connection with the various missionary soci- 


eties working in that Empire. 


A committee appointed by a representative meet- 


ing of these volunteers at Kuling in the summer of 1903 prepared a message 
addressed to the Christian students of all lands which has since been signed by 


343 of the student volunteers in China. 


The message is printed in this number 


of the INTERCOLLEGIAN and is earnestly commended to the attention of all 
Christian students in the United States and Canada. 


The missionaries of China, realizing 
that the present time affords an unprece- 
dented opportunity for the spread of the 
Gospel among the Chinese, are appealing 
to their respective home churches for 
great reénforcements in all departments 
of their work. We, the undersigned 
Student Volunteers in China, who are 
associated with other missionaries in 
these appeals, desire in connection there- 
with to send an additional message to 
our fellow students in the home lands. 
We hold, with Professor Warneck, that 


the missionary service demands men who 
are not only strong in faith, but who are 
also broad-minded, thoroughly trained, 
and of scholarly attainments. It is to 
the universities and colleges that we 
mainly look for such men, and herein is 
the reason for our message. 

We ask your attention first to the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

1. The remarkable unity of the 
Chinese race. It is one in government, 
literature and religion, with a common 
history, a uniform civilization, and one 
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language spoken by at least three-fourths 
of the people. A man’s influence may 
thus be felt to the uttermost limits of 
the empire. 

2. The immense possibilities of the 
Chinese. Their innate capacity, as yet 
largely unrecognized, fits them for a 
place amongst the foremost nations of 
the earth. Chinese literature and_ phi- 
losophy bear witness to the vigor of their 
intellectual life. In business capacity 
they are second tonone. In Hong-kong, 
Singapore and Manila, and the treaty- 
ports of China, Chinese merchants have 
held their own in the face of severe 
\Western competition, and the wealth of 
these cities is largely in their hands. 
‘their unquestioned genius for commerce 
is destined to make them a power in this 
commercial age. Physically, too, the 
Chinese display an almost unparalleled 
vitality. By no means a dying race, but 
one whose day is still to come, they will, 
for good or evil, profoundly influence the 
history of the world. 

3. The plasticity of the Chinese people 
it the present moment. Yor practically 
the first time since the age of Confucius, 
China has turned her face from the past. 
During two thousand years no place has 
been found for any learning outside of 
the Confucian Classics. They alone 
have been taught in the schools, and have 
formed the basis for the examination of 
graduates, while an intimate acquaint- 
ance with them has been the sole criterion 
of a scholar. To-day the educational 
system is undergoing rapid changes. 
Western mathematics, science and _ his- 
tory have been included by the Imperial 
Government amongst the subjects for 
examination, thus creating amongst 
many students a real desire to study these 
subjects. The central government is at- 
tempting to establish schools based on 
Western models in every city of the em- 
pire, and colleges in all important centers. 
Missionary colleges are crowded. Dur- 
ing the past year more than one thou- 
sand picked students have been sent to 
Japan to learn from a country China has 
hitherto despised. Publications dealing 
with Western subjects are in eager de- 
mand, and have reached the very highest 
officials in the land. In 1900, when the 


Emperor’s rooms were entered by the 
foreign troops, a large collection of such 
books was discovered, including copies 
of the Christian Scriptures. Newspa- 
pers, at one time almost unknown, are 
now being rapidly multiplied and are 
eagerly read throughout the empire. It 
is the circulation of such literature that 
has largely helped to create a widespread 
desire for reform, a desire which has 
shown itself so strongly that the most 
reactionary officials are unable to ignore 
it. The opening up of internal water- 
ways to steam traffic, and the construc- 
tion of railways, are also helping to break 
down the conservative spirit and to pave 
the way for still greater innovations. In 
every phase of the nation’s life, and in 
every section of the country, the past 
five years have brought unmistakable 
evidences of a changing attitude of mind. 

We wish further to declare our de- 
liberate convictions : 

1. That the religious forces at work 
it China, apart from Christianity, have 
failed to save her. During recent years 
students of the West have become fa- 
miliar with the theoretical teaching of 
the three religions of China; but nothing, 
apart from personal observation, can 
show how utterly they have failed to 
save the nation from moral corruption 
and hopeless pessimism. The new edu- 
cational system promulgated by Impe- 
rial dicts, is as vet in most places merely 
the ideal. The lack of qualified and effi- 
cient teachers and the insincerity of offi- 
cials have combined largely to neutralize 
the effect of these Edicts. Above all, 
they fail to inculcate that personal and 
political righteousness which is insepara- 
ble from education in its truest sense. 
The Reform Movement, again, which is 
obtaining such a strong hola on the 
younger generation of students, though 
containing much that is hopeful, is in 
danger of becoming, unless influenced by 
Christianity, purely materialistic. Lack- 
ing those moral and religious forces 
which have been at the root of every great 
reform, it will tend only to anarchy. 

2. That Christianity is proving its 
ability to meet every one of China’s 
needs. We have seen the Gospel of 
Christ, in spite of all the disadvantages 
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of its position as a “foreign religion,” 
touch cold hearts, purify corrupt lives, 
clevate supposedly immutable standards, 
and deliver the minds of both men and 
women from a bondage the like of which 
l“urope has probably never known. ‘The 
Kingdom of God is being established in 
China, and there are evidences on every 
hand that a new and living force is at 
work in the minds of the people. The 
Christian Church has thus far provided 
the only adequate educational institu- 
tions in China: not only is the education 
it gives efficient in training the intellect, 
but it also brings to bear those influences 
which lay hold of the whole man and 
set before him the highest ideals. Stu- 
dents passing from these schools must 
surely exercise a formative influence on 
the China of the future. Thus it is that 
Christianity is imparting to the Chinese 
that new hope, new power and new pur- 
pose which must issue in the new civili- 
zation for which China waits. 

3. That the present favorable condi- 
tions for Christian leadership in China 
may not last. Leaders, China will find, 
but to-day the Christian Church may 
lead her, if she will. The new education 
is largely in the hands of the missionary. 
The former Literary Chancellor’ of 
Hupeh, though himself in charge of 
(;overnment colleges, sends his son to a 
mission school, and the chief magistrate 
of Hankow has three sons in such an in- 
stitution. These two instances are typ- 
ical of what goes on wherever mission 
schools are established. The new forces 
at work in China are at present uncrys- 
tallized, and as long as they remain so 
the Christian Church is practically as- 
sured of retaining its vanguard position. 
llow long this may last is, however, a 
question of grave moment. 

4. That the missionary work in China 
affords full scope for every diversity of 
falent. \dueators may contribute to the 
establishment of a national system of 
education in a land where scholarship 
has always been ranked as the highest 
of human attainments. Those who pos- 
sess literary ability may gain the atten- 
tion of multitudes of scholars, as is 
shown by the fact that the names of 
some missionaries are known to Chinese 
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students throughout the empire, and that 
their books are read almost as widely 
as the Chinese classics themselves. We 
look, too, for scholars from the West 
who shall interpret more clearly than has 
yet been done the true meaning of 
Chinese literature, philosophy and_his- 
tory, showing the relation between these 
and the revelation of God in Christ. 

To the Christian physician, doors are 
ever open, and his work as the expression 
of Christian love, does much to win the 
confidence of the people. The training 
of Chinese medical students, as well as 
general hospital work, is also urgently 
needed. 

To the educated women of the West, 
work among the women and girls of 
China offers a wide field. Chinese wom- 
en are to a large extent untaught and 
neglected, and thus China is deprived of 
what should be the most potent factor in 
her elevation and advancement. 

The establishment and development 
of the Chinese Church, which involve 
the presentation of the Gospel to all 
classes of minds, the selection, training 
and supervision of native workers, the 
adjustment of Church regulations to na- 
tive customs and beliefs, and the promo- 
tion of self-extension, self-government 
and self-support, demand wide diversi- 
ties of thoroughly trained and statesman- 
like leadership. 

We firmly believe that nowhere in the 
world can a Christian man of sound 
learning and humble spirit more easily 
discover his special bent, and having dis- 
covered it, whether as preacher, teacher 
or author, physician, administrator or 
philanthropist, find more ample scope 
for his activities than among the missions 
of the Christian Church in China. 

But in whatever direction we look, 
the problem is primarily a spiritual one. 
We do not aim to produce mere intel- 
lectual adhesion to the truths of Chris- 
tianity, nor admiration of its moral 
teaching, for these can not save the race. 
We seek to lead individuals and com- 
munities to such an experience of the 
power of Christ as shall rouse the heart 
and conscience and transform the whole 
life. In order to accomplish this end, 


the leaders of the Church in China 
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Christian Association 


as a Career for College Men 


by Lyman L. Pierce, General Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


Sy rAIN distinct considerations 

govern an educated Christian man 
in his choice of a life-work whenever the 
reign of Christ is really a vital force in 
his life. There comes a solemn delibera- 
tion as he weighs the investment of all 
his years. He recognizes the immense 
significance of his mental equipment and 
that it gives him an added responsibility 
in the selection of a career. 

This year, I doubt not that more col- 
lege men are considering as a profession 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association than there are college men, 
all told, in the secretarial ranks. Yet 
the number may well be largely in- 
creased, for the field is widening with 
amazing rapidity and the laborers of 
adequate mental equipment, genius, and 
trained faculties are far too few to meet 
the demand. 

[ wish that I could entertain for a 
week in the Washington City .\ssocia- 
tion a hundred of the keenest Christian 
college men of the land. The oppor- 
tunities presented in a single Association, 
the amazing variety of them, the un- 
mistakable, immediate results, the prac- 
tical nature of the work—even a super- 
ficial inspection would surely incline men 
to work among the young men of the 
cities and towns as an investment worthy 
of their lives. And vet they would see 
but little of the many-sided, world-wide 
work. 

Massed here before me are the motives 
which lead men to the best investment of 
their lives—the highest use of all their 


faculties where they are most needed and 
where they will give the largest imme- 
diate and permanent returns. The work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion meets and fully satisfies each of 
these requirements. 

The trust committed to these Associa- 
tions is no less than that of promoting 
the physical, mental, social, and spiritual 
welfare of men of all classes. Can any 
endeavor be more serious or more wide- 
spread in its influence? It presents 
problems which demand the best thought 
of the keenest minds and the best leader- 
ship of born executives. Specialize on 
the boys’ work, for instance: What can 
surpass it as intense study, as a field for 
a life of activity? What influences could 
possibly count for more? It is an under- 
taking which is commanding the most 
expert study of the greatest educators 
and philanthropists. Here alone is one 
specialized position demanding the stu- 
dent, the educator, the theologian, the 
orator, the executive, the tactician. Yet 
[ should not venture to say that this 
work is more significant than that for 
students, railroad men or _ industrial 
classes. Here also are needed generals 
who are strategists of the first rank, and 
a host of subordinate officers of skill who 
have the vision of all the possibilities 
and who can grasp opportunities with 
despatch, men who have the great gift of 
making practical applications to a 
very kaleidoscope of changing condi- 
tions. 

As a stimulant for the man of vision, 
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I know of nothing that will equal this 
concrete table of the openings which the 
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Association has for the investment of a 
man's life: 


The Employed Officers of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
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The need of men who have availed 
themselves of every advantage for 
mental equipment is very great. Men 
are wanted of peculiar talents, and they 
must be possessed to a marked degree. 
But no talent or combination of talents, 
per se, will avail. Required qualifica- 
tions have frequently been published 
which would close the lists against any 
man who considered this work, and 
would eliminate many of the most suc- 
cessful men now in the work. The fact 
is that the qualifications which make for 
success in any profession are required 
here, intensified by nobility of motive 
and devotion to Jesus Christ. Given a 
few cardinal qualities, and a man will 
surely work out success. Positive con- 
viction and well-defined, clear-cut pur- 
pose come first. This includes belief in 
the great significance of the possession 
by young men of character and fitness, 
and of the mission of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association .in developing 
both; it includes a pugnacious determi- 
nation to make life count, a purpose 
which will call for sacrifice of ease and 
material wealth, which sacrifice the As- 
sociation work demands. Men who are 
merely looking for a job are foreordained 
to fail. Men are needed of such genius 
as Ruskin defines: “Genius is only a su- 
perior power of seeing.” We call it 
sometimes imagination, but more often 
vision. Its need is absolute in this work. 
The man who does not possess it has no 
future here. Given, then, the correct in- 


centive for entering the Secretarial ranks 
—conviction and purpose; add vision; 
add certain qualities, such as a genial per- 
sonality, tact, dignity, and willingness to 
learn by hard knocks. Here is a candi- 
date for whom there are unlimited open- 
ings and untold usefulness. 

Men may now enter this work for a 
life-service. The man who succeeds may 
stay as long as he succeeds, regardless 
of age. What more can be said of any 
occupation? Mature years by no means 
decide this question, save that there will 
be many positions which must be occu- 
pied by men who are mature and have 
had experience. 

We are hearing less and less that the 
secretarial life crowds out the habit of 
study. ‘To-day a man not only may, but 
he must, with religious exactitude, de- 
vote some hours to study. It must, how- 
ever, in addition to the study of books, 
be the study of the laboratory, that which 
explains phenomena. 

For ten vears I have marked the 
growth in public favor of the Associa- 
tion movement, and the increasing honor 
and influence of the men who are em- 
ployed as its executives. I know of few 
men who have more honorable positions 
and who have more favorable recogni- 
tion in the cities than the secretaries of 
our Associations. 

From every point of view the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
must be attractive to the man who pur- 
poses much for his life. 


A Vision of the Bible Study Possibilities in the Colleges of 
the United States and Canada 


By Clayton S. Cooper, Bible Study Secretary, New York City 


Sia past college year in student 
Bible study has been important 
for two reasons: first, because of the re- 
markable accomplishments on the part 
of the Associations; and second, because 
of the larger vision these accomplish- 
ments have afforded of the Bible activity 
for college men in the coming year. 
There is a far-reaching meaning in the 
following facts, which may be noted 


among the results reported concerning 
student Bible study the past year. 
Twenty-three states and provinces have 
doubled the aggregate enrolment of 
students in Bible classes. In some cases 
this has meant an increase of more than 
one thousand students for a single state. 
Thirty-four thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-three copies of the Bible study 
books of the student cycle have already 
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been purchased by students this season, 
while large orders are being filled daily. 
About 22,000 copies were sold last year 
during the entire season. Fifteen of the 
larger institutions have each reported 
two hundred men and over in 
live of these report over three hundred, 
and two four hundred and over. The ag- 
gregate enrolment of these fifteen promi- 
nent institutions in North America was 
1,796 last year; this year it is 3,852. 
Over one hundred Bible institutes have 
been held, touching more than four hun- 
dred institutions directly or through del- 
egates. ‘This is practically the first year 
of the thorough experiment of the Lible 
institute among college men, and the re- 
sults are significant not only in vastly 
enlarged enrolment but also in the main- 
tenance of attendance in classes. These 
institutes aim directly at a more efficient 
leadership and more 
agencies in maintaining 
attendance. 

The not only for the 
training of men who are already leading 
groups, but also for preparing leaders 
for next year’s classes, is a notable fea- 
ture of this year’s Bible campaign. Such 
a class is positively essential under the 
present system of student Bible study. 

During the past three months seven- 
teen institutions have formed Bible 
classes in the college fraternity houses. 
In some cases the institutions have 
doubled their enrolnfent at once by this 
plan. In one notable case Lible classes 
were organized in fifteen fraternities at 
one time. ‘The total enrolment in Bible 
study for the entire vear cannot be defi- 
nitely stated at this time, since over two 
hundred institutions are yet to be heard 
from. Five hundred institutions have 
already reported cight thousand more 
students in bible study than have ever 
been enrolled in classes in the history of 
the Student Movement. 

The achievements, however, of our 
North American students in Bible study 
the past year, only very partially noted 
in the foregoing statement of facts, are 
especially significant in revealing the fu- 
ture possibilities of the student Bible 
movement. The work is only fairly be- 
gun. The vast student bodies of our 
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interest and 


leaders’ class, 
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great universities are as yet hardly 
stirred to the consciousness of the need 
and privilege of Biblical education. Thus 
far the enrolment has included for the 
most part students more or less predis- 
posed to the claims of the Bible upon 
college men. The vast and attractive 
task is now before the Student Associa- 
tions, namely, to construct such intelli- 
gent and far-sweeping policies as to stir 
profoundly and to effect practically the 
entire student consciousness already be- 
ginning to awake to this vital department 
of the college work. It is the psycho- 
logical moment for the North American 
College Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions to go forward with carefully 
wrought out plans for student Bible 
study activity. Knowledge of the Bible 
is ct mnfessedly one of the most essential 
requisites of twentieth century educa- 
tion. It is no longer being looked upon as 
an antiquated exercise, and students of 
all kinds are easily convinced by the pres- 
ent scholarly courses of the personal ben- 
efit derived from such study. The Asso- 
ciation that fails here is out of the race. 
Moreover, the Church of the present 
generation in no unreal sense waits for 
the Student Associations’ answer to the 
question: Are you going to give to the 
world men of real Christian leadership 
and Christian culture, or merely com- 
mercial and professional leaders whose 
spiritual and moral natures contribute 
no element to their success? Students 
who have the privilege to-day of helping 
large numbers of college men to form the 
habit of daily Bible study, which habit 
formed in these plastic years will persist 
and do its work throughout the years of 
ripening Christian manhood—these stu- 
dents are indeed influencing tremendous- 
ly the life of their generation. 

This is the open door. The students 
of the land will enter it. What of next 
year? For many men have only a year 
more in college to do their great work in 
this field. The following suggestions 
may help in the formation of policies: 

1. Begin immediately to enroll men 
for next fall’s classes. Many institu- 
tions are planning a spring enrolment 
rally to enlist students who are to return 
next year, to divide them into classes, 
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select leaders, provide the leaders with 
Bible study courses and printed helps for 
preparation during the summer, and 
if possible to give these men some in- 
structions this spring in a leader's class. 
By all means get every leader to one of 
the summer schools for special training 
in a Bible class. 

2. orm at once a large-visioned pol- 
icy for next year’s Bible study. This 
year's results reveal unquestionably the 
foresight and wisdom of great aims on 
the part of the Student Associations. 
The Associations which one year ago 
decided upon a_ determined policy 
toward a twofold larger enrolment have 
almost without exception seen it an ac- 
complished fact. On the contrary, those 
Associations which took up the matter 
gingerly, or in some cases with no aim 
at all, are still floundering in traditional 
mediocrity with their “peculiar prob- 
lems.”” At least twenty-five institutions 
in North America should confidently ex- 
pect to have five hundred or more men 
in Bible classes next year, while at least 
one hundred and fifty institutions should 
have two hundred and over. Our North 
American colleges and _ universities 
should enroll at least forty thousand 
students in Bible classes during the next 
college year. Every stroke of work 
along this line this year, as well as the 
patient, efficient labors of the student 
leaders for twenty years past, will con- 
tribute to this end. There will be cer- 
tain failure if we do not have great ideals 
for our marching orders. 

3. Arrange carefully and without de- 
lay for Bible rallies in the fall, and when 
possible unite these rallies with a Bible 
institute. The training of leaders is fully 
as important as the enrolment of new 
students. To cover the field at all ade- 
quately there should be at least one hun- 
dred and fifty Bible institutes among the 
North American Student Associations in 
the next college season. The college 
state leaders of several states are already 
planning for eight or ten institutes 
apiece, at which every institution in the 
state will be reached in the interest of 
Bible study, It is extremely important 
to engage speakers and leaders early, for 
the demand will be very insistent next 
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fall; enough requests for services of this 
kind, to keep one man constantly travel- 
ing from September to January Ist, have 
already reached the Bible Study Depart- 
ment. Several states have student com- 
mittees working in conjunction with the 
College State Secretaries, planning Bible 
institutes simultaneously or consecutively 
in such a way as to reach every institution 
in the state, and utilizing in some cases 
the same list of leaders for the series. 
If the men of your institution “lack in- 
terest” and have “no time,” hold a Bible 
institute. Plan it and work it in such a 
masterly way as to deeply impress the 
whole student body. 

4. Issue first-class printing in an- 
nouncement of your courses, institutes, 
and plans, and see to it that every student 
receives a copy. Samples of Bible study 
printing and literature issued by differ- 
ent institutions this year will be sent 
from the New York office on applica- 
tion. Thorough advertising has been 
no small factor in the large Bible activi- 
ties of the most successful Associations 
the past year. Some institutions send 
printed announcements of the Bible work 
to all new students before they enter col- 
lege. 

5. Plan to enter every fraternity house 
with a Bible group. No more important 
point of policy can be formed, especially 
in those institutions where fraternity 
men are not generally reached for Bible 
study. Some such plan as the following 
may prove helpful: 

(1) Call together a_ representative 
body of fraternity leaders, getting at 
least three men from each fraternity. 
Choose from each fraternity the three 
men who lead in that fraternity regard- 
less of any former attitude which they 
may have taken toward the Association 
or religion. Do not work on the supposi- 
tion that these men will not be interested, 
since about one-half of the men at present 
in fraternity classes in fifteen institu- 
tions are not connected with any church 
and in many cases are not members of 
the Association. The vital point is to 
get the men who lead. 

(2) Have presented to these men in 
a sane, natural, and intelligent manner 
the consistent claims of the Bible upon 
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been purchased by students this season, 
while large orders are being filled daily. 
About 22,000 copies were sold last year 
during the entire season. Fifteen of the 
larger institutions have each reported 
two hundred men and over in 
live of these report over three hundred, 
and two four hundred and over. The ag- 
gregate enrolinent of these fifteen promi- 


classes. 


nent institutions in North America was 
1,796 last year; this year it is 3,852. 


Over one hundred Bible institutes have 
been held, touching more than four hun- 
dred institutions directly or through del- 
This is practically the first year 
of the thorough experiment of the Lible 
institute among college men, and the re- 
sults are significant not only in vastly 
enlarged enrolment but also in the main- 
tenance of attendance in classes. These 
institutes aim directly at a more efficient 
leadership and more 
agencies in maintaining 
attendance. 

The not only for the 
training of men who are already leading 
groups, but also for preparing leaders 
for next year’s classes, is a notable fea- 
ture of this year’s Bible campaign. Such 
a class is positively essential under the 
present system of student Bible study. 

During the past three months seven- 
teen institutions formed ible 
classes in the college fraternity houses. 
In some cases the institutions have 
doubled their enrolnfent at once by this 
plan. In one notable 
were organized in fifteen fraternities at 
one time. The total enrolment in Dible 
study for the entire vear cannot be defi- 
nitely stated at this time, since over two 
hundred institutions are yet to be heard 
from. live hundred institutions have 
already reported cight thousand more 
students in Bible study than have ever 
been enrolled in classes in the history of 
the Student Movement. 

The achievements, however, of our 
North American students in Bible study 
the past year, only very partially noted 
in the foregoing statement of facts, are 
especially significant in revealing the fu- 
ture possibilities of the student Bible 
movement. The work is only fairly be- 
gun. The vast student bodies of our 


cegates. 


thoroughgoing 


interest and 


class, 


leaders’ 


have 


case Bible classes 
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great wumiversities are as yet 


hardly 
stirred to the consciousness of the need 
and privilege of biblical education. Thus 
far the enrolment has included for the 
most part students more or less predis- 


posed to the claims of the Bible upon 


college men. The vast and attractive 
task is now before the Student Associa- 
tions, namely, to construct such intelli- 
gent and far-sweeping policies as to stir 
profoundly and to effect practically the 
entire student consciousness already be- 
ginning to awake to this vital department 
of the college work. It is the psycho- 
logical moment for the North American 
College Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions to go forward with carefully 
wrought out plans for student Bible 
study activity. Knowledge of the Bible 
is confessedly one of the most essential 
requisites of twentieth century educa- 
tion. It is no longer being looked upon as 
an antiquated exercise, and students of 
all kinds are easily convinced by the pres- 
ent scholarly courses of the personal ben- 
efit derived from such study. The Asso- 
ciation that fails here is out of the race. 
Moreover, the Church of the present 
generation in no unreal sense waits for 
the Student Associations’ answer to the 
question: Are you going to give to the 
world men of real Christian leadership 
and Christian culture, or merely com- 
mercial and professional leaders whose 
spiritual and moral natures contribute 
no element to their success? Students 
who have the privilege to-day of helping 
large numbers of college men to form the 
habit of daily Bible study, which habit 
formed in these plastic vears will persist 
and do its work throughout the years of 
ripening Christian manhood—these stu- 
dents are indeed influencing tremendous- 
ly the life of their generation. 

This is the open door. The students 
of the land will enter it. What of next 
year? For many men have only a year 
more in college to do their great work in 
this field. The following suggestions 
may help in the formation of policies: 

1. Begin immediately to enroll men 
for next fall’s classes. Many institu- 
tions are planning a spring enrolment 
rally to enlist students who are to return 
next year, to divide them into classes, 
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select leaders, provide the leaders with 
Bible study courses and printed helps for 
preparation during the summer, and 
if possible to give these men some in- 
structions this spring in a leader’s class. 
By all means get every leader to one of 
the summer schools for special training 
in a Bible class. 

2. Form at once a large-visioned pol- 
icy for next year’s Bible study. This 
year’s results reveal unquestionably the 
foresight and wisdom of great aims on 
the part of the Student Associations. 


The Associations which one year ago 
decided upon a_ determined policy 


toward a twofold larger enrolment have 
almost without exception seen it an ac- 
complished fact. On the contrary, those 
Associations which took up the matter 
gingerly, or in some cases with no aim 
at all, are still floundering in traditional 
mediocrity with their “peculiar prob- 
lems.” At least twenty-five institutions 
in North America should confidently ex- 
pect to have five hundred or more men 
in Bible classes next year, while at least 
one hundred and fifty institutions should 
have two hundred and over. Our North 
American colleges and _ universities 
should enroll at least forty thousand 
students in Bible classes during the next 
college year. Every stroke of work 
along this line this year, as well as the 
patient, efficient labors of the student 
leaders for twenty years past, will con- 
tribute to this end. There will be cer- 
tain failure if we do not have great ideals 
for our marching orders. 

3. Arrange carefully and without de- 
lay for Bible rallies in the fall, and when 
possible unite these rallies with a Bible 
institute. The training of leaders is fully 
as important as the enrolment of new 
students. To cover the field at all ade- 
quately there should be at least one hun- 
dred and fifty Bible institutes among the 
North American Student Associations in 
the next college season. The college 
state leaders of several states are already 
planning for eight or ten institutes 
apiece, at which every institution in the 
state will be reached in the interest of 
Bible study. It is extremely important 
to engage speakers and leaders early, for 
the demand will be very insistent next 
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fall; enough requests for services of this 
kind, to keep one man constantly travel- 
ing from September to January Ist, have 
already reached the Bible Study Depart- 
ment. Several states have student com- 
mittees working in conjunction with the 
College State Secretaries, planning Bible 
institutes simultaneously or consecutively 
in such a way as to reach every institution 
in the state, and utilizing in some cases 
the same list of leaders for the series. 
If the men of your institution “lack in- 
terest” and have “no time,” hold a Bible 
institute. Plan it and work it in such a 
masterly way as to deeply impress the 
whole student body. 

4. Issue first-class printing in an- 
nouncement of your courses, institutes, 
and plans, and see to it that every student 
receives a copy. Samples of Bible study 
printing and literature issued by differ- 
ent institutions this year will be sent 
from the New York office on applica- 
tion. Thorough advertising has been 
no small factor in the large Bible activi- 
ties of the most successful Associations 
the past year. Some institutions send 
printed announcements of the Bible work 
to all new students before they enter col- 
lege. 

5. Plan to enter every fraternity house 
with a Bible group. No more important 
point of policy can be formed, especially 
in those institutions where fraternity 
men are not generally reached for Bible 
study. Some such plan as the following 
may prove helpful: 

(1) Call together a_ representative 
body of fraternity leaders, getting at 
least three men from each fraternity. 
Choose from each fraternity the three 
men who lead in that fraternity regard- 
less of any former attitude which they 
may have taken toward the Association 
or religion. Do not work on the supposi- 
tion that these men will not be interested, 
since about one-half of the men at present 
in fraternity classes in fifteen institu- 
tions are not connected with any church 
and in many cases are not members of 
the Association. The vital point is to 
get the men who lead. 

(2) Have presented to these men in 
a sane, natural, and intelligent manner 
the consistent claims of the Bible upon 
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the modern college man. From the edu- 
cational side alone an overwhelming ar- 
gument can be made. Statistics of this 
year’s enrolment in North American in- 
stitutions, where leaders in college life 
and all classes of students are enrolled 
by the hundreds in single institutions, 
are impressive facts to bring to this 
meeting. The nature of this group plan 
should be thoroughly explained, making 
clear the fact that the class can be held 
in the fraternity house, with a student 
leader who may be a member of the 
fraternity where the group meets. 

(3) Secure from every man present 
a statement of his opinion concerning 
this matter. If the plan is acceptable, 
have a committee formed then and there 
of the men present to superintend the 
presentation of the matter in the proper 
way to the various fraternities and to 
aid in the immediate organization of the 
classes in the chapter houses. Arrange- 
ment of courses, leaders and a leader's 
class, in which fraternity men may be 
coached in the guidance of their groups 
will also be important. This committee 
often forms a branch of the Bible study 
committee for the fraternity section. 

6. Get the Bible study chairman, 
prospective leaders of Bible classes, and 
as many members of the Bible study 
committee as possible to the summer 
schools. Many Associations failed in 
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Bible study the past year because the 
chairman of the Bible study committee 
had no vision or conviction such as come 
to students in the large summer confer- 
ences. If the chairman cannot be con- 
vinced of the importance of this, it will 
often be for the best interests of the As- 
sociation to appoint another leader of bi- 
ble study who can attend the summer con- 
ferences and obtain the enlightenment, 
the fire, and the advanced plans in con- 
tact with hundreds of college men who 
are doing this work successfully. Do 
not allow the Bible Study Department 
to just keep alive or to go moribund in 
the struggle of a half-wakened commit- 
tee to pull a dead chairman through the 
vear. 

7. See to it that the leaders in the 
Bible study campaign are genuine and 
thoroughgoing Christian men, not neu- 
tral. colorless men leading a_half-and- 
half Christian life. The Bible work of 
our colleges is high business, and to suc- 
ceed it must have the first fruits of the 
truest, purest, and most manly lives. 
There is an insistent call here for men 
who are straight yet human, courageous 
yet sympathetic, conscientious yet clear- 
headed. Such men will lead our college 
Associations the coming year to things 
that “eve hath not seen nor ear heard,” 
for in the last analysis the battle will not 
be theirs but God's. 


Mission Study for 1904-5—What Should be Done Before 


the Term 


by EF. P. Turner, General S 


LANS for the mission work for 
Pp 1904-05 should be made during 
the spring term. If this is put off until 
the opening of the fall term the work will 
he seriously handicapped. That the mis- 
sion study work may be most effective, 
the following suggestions are offered: 

1. A Mission Study Committee should 
he appointed. This should be a sub- 
committee of the Missionary Committee. 
Its duties are, in brief, to select mission 
study courses and leaders, to arrange for 


secretary, 


Closes 


Student Volunteer Movement 
and conduct mission study rallies, to 
conduct a personal canvass for members 
of mission study classes, to help keep up 
the attendance, and in other ways to pro- 
mote mission study in the institution. 

2. Before deciding on the mission 
study program for the next year a careful 
study of what has already been done 
should be made. Try to get a vision of 
the mission study possibilities of the in- 
stitution. Decide on a definite program 
for the year. If there have been mission 






































Mission Study for 1904-5 


study classes in the institution, endeavor 
to double the enrolment. If there has 
heen no mission study, plan to have at 
least one class. 

3. The experience of the past few 
vears shows that the best results in in- 
terest, enrolment, average attendance and 
quality of work done are secured, in the 
majority of institutions, by what is 
known as the “group plan.” This means 
the organization of a number of small 
eroups or classes for mission study. The 
membership of these groups varies from 
five to ten or twelve. Some of the very 
best work has been done by the smallest 
groups. Of course there are large classes 
which are very successful, both as to 
the quality of work and as to the average 
attendance, but in most cases this is due 
to the ability of the leader. 

The advantages of the group system 
are that (1) the number enrolled in mis- 
sion study is usually larger than when all 
are expected to become members of one 
class; (2) the groups may be made up 
of persons who are thoroughly congenial 
and of those who can meet at a con- 
venient hour and place—it being mani- 
festly less difficult for a small number to 
agree on a suitable hour and place than 
for a large number, thus making it easier 
to meet objections as to time; (3) a 
greater variety of courses is possible; 
(4) the small group affords a greater 
opportunity for full and free discussion ; 
(5) it puts a greater responsibility on 
the individual member for keeping up 
the attendance—the average attendance 
in four groups of eight each will be 
greater, as a rule, than the average at- 
tendance of one class of thirty; (6) the 
system develops more and better trained 
leaders. 

Plans should be made to have one or 
more groups in the freshman. class. 
These should be led usually by upper 
classmen. An effort should be made to 
enroll as many freshmen as possible in 
mission study—thus forming the habit. 
Groups should also be planned for the 
upper classmen. Courses which will be 
of especial interest to different groups 
of men should be selected. If the mem- 
hers of a group are from the same college 


class, it will be best in most cases for 
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the leader to be chosen from the same 
class. If groups are formed on other 
lines, the leadership will be determined 
by other reasons. 

4. Select the text-books to be used 
during the next year. Since there is a 
large number of text-books it will not 
be difficult to find one which will suit 
the needs of each group. <A mission 
study prospectus for 1904-5 has been 
prepared and it will be sent free of charge 
to any address. In this a full list of books 
which have been used with success in 
educational institutions is given and it 
is believed that it will be of assistance 
to the Mission Study Committee in de- 
ciding on courses to be offered. If the 
leaders of mission study groups for next 
year know in advance what courses they 
are to use, they can make preparation 
during the summer and thus be better 
fitted for the next year’s work. 

5. Appoint leaders. The selection of 
leaders and the choice of courses are 
closely related. Some are manifestly un- 
fit for leading certain courses who could 
conduct others with great success. 
Others can lead any course equally well. 
It will often be necessary to use leaders 
without experience. In such cases the 
student who has the qualifications for 
leadership should be selected. His work 
is that of a leader and not of a teacher. 
Since he is appointed in the spring he 
will have all summer to make preliminary 
preparation. The lducational 
tary will furnish free of charge the Sug- 
gestions for Leaders for the courses to 
be used and he is ready to assist by cor- 
respondence and otherwise. The best 
results will be secured when the leader 
and the class are congenial. Sometimes 
the leader may be appointed with the ex- 
press purpose of organizing a_ class 
among a certain group of students. This 
plan has been tried with success among 
fraternity men and in boarding-houses 
and dormitories. It is important that the 
leaders of mission study classes attend 
a student conference in order to get the 


Secre- 


benefit of the normal mission — study 
classes. 
6. Hold a mission study rally. In no 


other way can the mission study work be 
put before the students so effectively. The 
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meeting should be well advertised, and 
the speaker should talk on mission study 
and not on some missionary topic in 
general. Let two or three students tell 
of the benefits of mission study. A short 
statement of the mission study scheme 
for 1904-5 should be presented. FEnrol- 
ment cards may be distributed and stu- 
dents asked to enter their names for the 
courses they prefer. Neatly printed an- 
nouncements of the courses and leaders 
should be ready for distribution at this 
meeting. 

7. Conduct a personal canvass. The 
mission study rally should be followed 
by a vigorous personal canvass. Plan 
to invite every student in the institution 
to enroll himself in a class for the next 
vear. If the members of classes are thus 
enrolled in advance the basis for the next 
year’s work is secured and the classes 
can begin work as soon as the next term 
Then in the fall another canvass 
can be made, giving special attention to 


opens. 
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the freshmen. The number of workers 
should be sufficiently large. They should 
be carefully instructed as to the various 
courses to be offered and should know 
the arguments in favor of mission study 
so that they can present them forcibly. 
Use printed matter judiciously. Pam- 
phlets or leatlets on reasons for mission 
study will be helpful. Those who are 
trying to enlist new members should 
avoid urging any one to come into the 
class on the plea that it will not take 
much time. I¢mphasize rather that mis- 
sion study is worth all it costs. Let every 
one who joins understand that it will re- 
quire one hour per week for the class 
session and from one to two hours for 
preparation—that is, from ten to twenty 
minutes a day. Show how the majority 
of students can save the time necessar\ 
for the mission study class. When mem- 
bers are enrolled with this understand- 
ing a smaller number will drop out 
during the vear. 


Student Conferences, Summer of 1g04 


hi plans of the Northfield, Lake 
erie and Southern Student Con- 


ferences appeared in the April INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. LGelow is given information 
concerning the other conferences to be 
held during the summer. 


Pacific Northwest Conference 


This Conference will meet in the Gear- 
hart Hotel, Gearhart Park, Oregon, May 
28 to June 5. It will be under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Clayton S. Cooper, Secre- 
tary of the Student Department, Interna- 
tional Committee. Among the speakers 
for the platform and life-work meet- 
ings are Mr. Willis R. Hotchkiss, Travy- 
eling Secretary of the Student Volunteer 


Movement, Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Wilson, Seattle; Dr. C. J. Little, 
President Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill; Mr. EF. C. Bronaugh, 


Portland: Dr. E. P. Hill, Portland; Mr. 
A. S. Allen, General Secretary Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Seattle; 


Mr. H. W. Stone, Secretary Oregon- 
Idaho State Committee; Mr. Clayton 5. 
Cooper, New York. 

The music will be in charge of Mr. 
M. M. Moss, General Secretary What- 
com Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The normal Dible classes will be espe- 
cially adapted to those who expect to be 
leaders of Bible classes in the colleges 
during the coming vear. The following 
courses will be offered: “Studies in the 
Life of Christ,” Mr. Reno Hutchinson, 
Religious Work Director, Portland: 
“Studies in the Acts and Epistles,” Mr. 
Clayton S. Cooper, Bible Study Secre- 
tary, Student Department, International 
Committee; “Studies in God's Methods 
of Training Workers,” Mr. I. B. Rhodes, 
Iducational Director, Portland. 

Normal training institutes for the 
study of the problems of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the study of some of the great 
problems of the North American field, 
will be led respectively by Mr. Willis R. 
Hotchkiss and Mr. Reno Hutchinson. 

lor further information in regard to 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON DELEGA- 
TION, 1903 
this Conference write to Mr. Reno 


Hutchinson, Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation Building, Vortland, Ore. 


The Western Conference 


Will be held on the grounds of the West- 
ern Secretarial Institute and Training 
School, Lake Geneva, Wis., June 17 to 
20. The Conference will be under the 
leadership of Mr. E. T. Colton, Secre- 
tary Student Department International 
Committee. Among the platform and 
life-work speakers are the following: 
President Charles: Cuthbert Hall, D.D., 
Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, D.D., of 
Oberlin, Rev. William F. McDowell, 
D.D., of New York, Mr. Robert E. 
Speer, Mr. John R. Mott, Chancellor 
Frank Strong of the University of Kan- 
sas, Mr. George S. Eddy of India, Mr. 
Willis R. Hotchkiss of Africa, Mr. 
Harry Monroe, Assistant Superintend- 
ent Vacific Garden Mission, Chicago, 
and Mr. Frank H. Burt, Director Secra- 
tarial Training, Western Secretarial In- 
stitute and Training School. 

The music will be led by the Associa- 
tion Quartet. 


The normal DBible classes will be 
led by the following: “Life of Christ, 
according to Mark,” by Mr. M. L. 


Burton of Yale Divinity School; “Stud- 
ies in the Life of Christ,” by Mr. 
Galen M. Fisher of Japan; “Studies 


in the Acts and Epistles,” by Rev. 
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Henry Kingman, Claremont,  Cal.; 
“Old Testament Characters,” by Mr. 
H. J. Keith, of McGill University ; 


“Studies in the Teaching of Jesus,” by 
Dean Edward S. Parsons, of Colorado 
College; Personal Workers’ Training 
Class, by Mr. FE. T. Colton. The Mission 
Study Class will be under the direction 
of the Rev. C. A. R. Janvier, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; the Missionary Institute, Mr. 
D. KE. Dannenberg; the Institute of 
American Problems, by Mr. C. S. Ward, 
assisted by a corps of specialists. 

Mr. Harold Gaffin, captain of the 
University of Wisconsin crew, will serve 
as chairman of the Committee on Ath- 
letics. 

For further information address Mr. 
E. T. Colton, 703 Association Building, 
Chicago, II. 


Student Conferences for Women 


Are held under the 
American Committee. 
follows: 

Pacific Coast Conference, May 14 to 
24, Capitola, California. 

Southern Conference, June to to 18, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

astern Conference, June 24 to July 
5, Silver Bay, New York. 

Western Conference, September 1 to 
9, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 

lor further information address Miss 
Bertha Condé, Student Secretary Ameri- 
can Committee, 1312 Champlain Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 


direction of the 
They will be as 
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The Student World 


Morgan's) School, at Tl avetteville, 
‘Tenn., has all the students resident at its 
dormitory enrolled in the ible study 
work of the Association. 


“China's Young Men” reports that 
forty-three per cent. of all the students in 
the thirty-six colleges sending in reports 
are members of .\ssociation ible classes. 


The Ruston Conference gave a decided 
impetus to Association work at South- 
western University, Georgetown, Tex. 
Fifteen students are enrolled for the 
study of missions. 


Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, 
N. H., has just organized an Association 
with the assured support of many of the 
leading students in the school, and with 
every prospect of success. 


Kleven hundred dollars has been 
raised by the college men of Texas for 


the support of a state student secretary. 
The Bible study enrolment in the state 
has increased from 125 to more than 500. 


In April Mr. John R. Mott delivered 
the Merrick Lectures at Ohio Wesleyan 
University on “The Pastor as a Force in 
the World’s Evangelization.” The same 
course was also delivered at Yale Uni 
versity. 


A spring mission study rally was held 
at South West Kansas Conference Col 
lege, Winfield, April 14, under the lead 
ership of Mr. D. E. Dannenberg. Twen- 
tv-five students were enrolled for work 
next fall. 


Under the direction of the Volunteer 
Band of Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary and College a missionary conven- 
tion for Adams County, Pennsylvania, 
was held at the Christ Lutheran Church 
of Gettysburg, April 8 and 9. 
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Eltheto, the Dutch Students’ Mission- 
ary Society, is now nearly fifty years old. 
The Rev. Andrew Murray, the author 
of so many helpful books of devotion, 
was one of the founders of this Society 
during his student days at Utrecht. 





The Association at Culver Military 
Academy in Indiana, which is exerting 
a steadily increasing influence in the life 
of the school, is planning this year for 
the first time in its history to be repre- 
sented at the Lake Geneva Conference. 


The Association at Colby Academy, 
New London, N. H., is undertaking an 
extended and definite policy for the 
coming year, which includes a class in 
Bible study and representation at the 
Northfield Conference for the first time. 





During the past year excellent prog- 
ress has been made in the Association 
work at Bethany College, W. Va. A 
room has been secured and furnished, 
the membership has been trebled, and 
the actual working force increased four- 
fold. 


The Association at the University of 
Mt. Allison College, Sackville, N. B., 
continues to show a lively interest in the 
ible study classes. The general work 
of the Association is likewise carried on 
energetically by a large number of 
students. 

Mr. W. D. Weatherford and Mr. Ed- 
mund D. Lucas recently gave two days 
to evangelistic work at Kentucky Wes- 
levan College, Winchester. Four men 
accepted Christ as their Master and the 
religious purpose was deepened in the 
lives of many Christians. 

A personal letter is sent each week 
from the Volunteer Band at Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Ky., to their representative 
on the foreign field. The different mem- 
bers in turn write the letters, and their 
missionary is thus assured of their con- 
tinued interest and prayers. 


The Association at Hanover College, 
Hanover, Ind., carries on various lines 
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of activity outside the college. Addresses 
by Association men are given bi-weekly 
at the country schoolhouses, and two 
missions—one of them for colored peo- 
ple—are conducted in the vicinity. 


As present indications go, there will 
be a strong student delegation at the In- 
ternational Convention at Buffalo in 
May. Nearly all the Student Associa- 
tions which have taken the matter into 
consideration so far are planning to send 
their full quota of delegates, and some 
of them many more. 


The University of Arkansas, at Fay- 
etteville, reports an increased interest in 
mission study since the Southwestern 
Student Conference. One of the Ruston 
delegates is the leader of a class which 
studies “Iéffective Workers in Needy 
Fields.” This class makes a systematic 
contribution to missions. 





The President and the Secretary of the 
Vanderbilt Association have recently 
visited some of the preparatory schools 
in the vicinity of Nashville. They hope 
in this way to become acquainted with 
the students who will enter the University 
next year, and also to arouse interest in 
the Waynesville Conference. 

A very successful mission study class 
is being conducted under the auspices of 
the Association at the West Virginia 
Conference Seminary. The class num- 
bers sixteen and is led by a local pastor. 
Thirty students are enrolled in two Bible 
which meet weekly under the 
leadership of one of the professors. 


classes 


A missionary conference was held at 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss., March 
19 to 20, under the leadership of Mr. 
John W. Shackford and Rev. W. B. 
Nance. The need for workers in the 
foreign field was presented with such 
force that several men have been led to 
consider missions as their life-work. 


At Peddie Institute, Hightstown, 
N. J... a Bible institute was held March 5. 
Mr. J. I. Steen, General Secretary at 


Princeton University and State Secre- 
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tary Ik. W. Hearne were the leaders, and 
Principal Roger W. Swetland and a 
large number of students took active part 
in the discussions. Vlans for group 
study were formulated. 


Interest in the Bible study work at 
Vanderbilt University has been greatly 
increased during the second semester by 
a series of socials given at the home of 
Dr. W. KR. Lambuth, Missionary Secre- 
tary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. [ach class was invited separate- 
ly so that only eight or ten men were 
present on each evening. 

The Association at Mooney School, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., has recently un- 
dertaken certain new lines of work. A 
Lible class has been formed for the study 
of Mr. Murray’s course in the Life of 
regular religious meetings have 
been started at the school; and plans are 
being made to send representatives to 
the Waynesville Conference. 


Jesus; 


Christian University, at North Waco, 
has shown a marked increase this year, 
as a result of the Ruston Conference and 
a visit of Mr. Cooper. Thirteen groups 
have been organized with seven members 
in each. During a two weeks’ revival held 
in March, with the codperation of the 
Association, fifty students were added 
to the number of professing Christians 
in the institution. 

Mr. Ie. C. Carter the National Secre- 
tary of India will reach America early 
in this month. He went to India in 
the fall of 1902 after four years spent 
as general secretary at Harvard. On 
reaching India he became a Traveling 
Secretary and in the fall of 1903 was 
called to succeed Mr. Robert P. Wil- 
der as the secretary of the Indian Na- 
tional Council. Mr. Carter will remain 
in America for several months. 

The Student Missionary Association 
at the University of Upsala in Sweden, 
has just celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary. Dr. Karl Fries of Stockholm, 
who is the chairman of the World’s 
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l-ederation, was one 
of the founders of this Association. Be- 


Student Christian 


fore the formation of this Association 
the Swedish missionary societies had 
very great difficulty in securing educated 
men for foreign missionary service. 

Mr. George Benton Smith, Wesleyan, 
1895, has just returned for his furlough 
in America from Madras, India, where 
he is the General Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Before 
going to India Mr. Smith was for two 
vears the college secretary of Illinois. 
The Association in Madras has six hun- 
dred members. Two other secretaries 
are associated with Mr. Smith. Special 
work is carried on for students, soldiers, 
and other classes. 

Mr. Galen M. Fisher, the Secretary of 
the National Union of Japan will soon 
reach this country on furlough. Mr. 
l‘isher is one of the six representatives 
of the Foreign Department in Japan. 
The national committee of Japan has 
supervision of fifty-one student Associa- 
tions which have 1,400 members. Over 
a thousand of these students attend Bible 
classes each week. The Association is 
securely entrenched in the Government 
universities and other non-religious 
schools. 

Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, recently entertained about 
sixty students from representative col- 
leges and universities at a three days’ 
conference. The opportunities of the 
ministry in every phase were presented 
in a series of addresses by the following 
speakers: Dr. E. T. Devine of the Char- 
ity Organization, Dr. W. S. Rainsford, 
Dr. W. R. Richards, Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Professor G. A. Mr. Robert FE 
Speer, Dr. A. J. Lyman, and President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. 


Ci ye, 


The sixth annual banquet of the Asso- 
ciation at the University of Nebraska, 
was held March 29, in the Lindell Hotel 
at Lincoln. Over a hundred men were 
present, including several guests from 
outside the city as well as members of 
the University Association. Those who 
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responded to toasts were the following: 
Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews; State 
Secretary J. P. Bailey; Professor E. H. 
Barbour; Mr. John S. Moore, State 
Student Secretary of Missouri; Mr. 
Francis O’Gara; Mr. M. J. Brown, 
President of the Association; and Mr. 
B. G. Lewis, retiring President. 


The General Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of China, 
l\orea, and Hong-kong, Mr. F. S. Brock- 
man, reached this country for his fur- 
lough year, on April 20. Under his 
leadership the student movement in 
China has advanced rapidly and the As- 
sociations in the great cities have made 
steady progress. Mr. Brockman was 
trained for his difficult work in the Far 
Kast by six years of service under the 
International Committee among the col- 
leges of the South and later by a year of 
travel for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. He is a graduate of Vanderbilt 
University, class of 1891. 


An unusually successful work for 
students of the public and private high 
schools in Nashville, Tenn., is being car- 
ried on under the direction of the city 
Association. Four Bible classes, one for 
each of the schools, are taught by men 
from the Vanderbilt University Associa- 
tion. An older boys’ meeting, largely a 
student gathering, is held each Sunday 
with an attendance of from seventy-five 
to one hundred and twenty-five. The 
success of this work, made possible by 
the close codperation of the student and 
city Associations, throws valuable light 
on the difficult problem of reaching the 
thousands of students in the higher 
secondary schools of the cities. 


The conference of newly elected presi- 
dents of Student Associations in Ohio 
was held at Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, April 1 to 3. Nearly all of 
the Ohio Associations were represented 
by their presidents and the conference 
was a very strong one. The leaders of 
the conference were Mr. McLachlin, the 
State Student Secretary, Mr. W. W. 
Dillon, the State Student Secretary for 
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Illinois, Mr. D. E. Dannenberg of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, and Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Williams of the Inter- 
national Committee. Advances were 
planned along nearly all lines of student 
work, one of the most notable being the 
large increase in delegations for the 
summer conference at Lakeside. 


The Association at the University of 
California has held two conferences this 
spring. The first of these was a con- 
ference of workers which all committee- 
men attended. The second was a gather- 
ing of the delegates to the Pacific Grove 
Conference, held in preparation for a 
special meeting which followed shortly 
after. A Bible study institute was held 
early in April for the training of leaders 
for next year. The most important items 
in the policy as adopted for next year 
are the following: To have 300 men 
enrolled in Bible study within two 
months after the fall opening; to enroll 
sixty men in mission study; to maintain 
a budget of $3,215. The spring canvass 
for Bible study was begun the first week 
in April. 

The Conference of Kansas Associa- 
tion Presidents was held April 8 to 10 
at Washburn College, Topeka. ‘The 
speakers were Mr. Charles D. Hurrey, 
State Student Secretary of Michigan, 
Mr. D. E. Dannenberg, Traveling Sec- 
retary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and the following General Secreta- 
ries: Mr. Willis W. McLean, of Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Mr. Charles 
W. Petit of the University of Kansas, 
and Mr. Paul Super of the University of 
Missouri. Among the helpful subjects 
for discussion were the following: 
“Reaching Key Men,” “The Qualifica- 
tions of the Association Executive,” “The 
Association and the Foreign Field,” and 
“The Association Man a_ Personal 
Worker.” 


The missionary committee of the Am- 
herst College Association has completed 
a list of all the alumni of the College who 
have gone as foreign missionaries. A 
chart bearing the names, classes, dates 
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of birth and death, and fields of labor, 
has been posted in the Association room. 
Since the founding of the College in 
W821, 1360 Amherst men have become 
missionaries. The list includes the 
names of such famous men as Elijah 
Bridgman of the class of 1826, Elias 
Riges, 1829, Henry Lobdell, 1849, Will- 
iam I. Locke, 1864, Joseph Tl. Neesima, 
1870, Peter Parker, ex-1831. The class 
of 1870 is represented by seven, and the 
classes of 1829 and 1830 by five each. 
Of the total number nine were non- 
graduates. ‘Thirty-five went to Turkey, 
nineteen to India, fifteen to China, and 
ten to the Hawaiian Islands. 
are living at the present time 


Sixty-two 


several 
colleges of South Dakota, met in a con- 


Thirty-five delegates from the 


ference held in’ Brookings, So. Dak.., 
March 18 to 20.) Mr. Charles D. Hurrey, 
Mr. D. ke. Dannenberg, and Mr. C. W. 


Smith of the 


in attendance. 


lowa, were 
Though the conference 
good work was done, and 
a spirit of earnestness prevailed through- 
out. A union meeting of the churches 
was held Sunday evening. at which the 
Secretaries gave short addresses on the 
various lines of Association work, and 
much interest was developed. The next 
I; to secure funds 
for a secretary, who will give one-half 
of his time to the work in the Agricul- 
tural College at Brookings, and the 
other half to the colleges of North and 
South Dakota. About two hundred and 
fifty dollars was secured from the faculty 
of the College and about two hundred 
from the business men of the town. The 
other colleges will contribute a large part 
of the remainder. 


University of 


‘ 2. . 
Was not large, 


dav a canvass was made 


missionary interest 
a feature of the spring's 
work in many colleges. New 
the study of missions have recently been 
organized in the following institutions: 
A class of fifteen at Fargo College, Far- 
go, N. Dak.: two classes, with a total en- 
rolment of eighteen, at Red River Valley 
University, Wahpeton, N. Dak.; a class 
of twelve at the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, DBrookings; a class of 


\n increased 
seems to be 


classes fi iT 
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thirty at Lexington College, Lexington, 
Mo.; and a class of thirty at Cottey Col- 
lege, Nevada, Mo. At the last-named 
institution a “Missionary Campaign Li- 
brary” has been purchased and the mis- 
sionary policy enlarged. At Vanderbilt 
University the class has increased in at- 
tendance, special interest being manifest- 
ed in “The New Era in the Philippines.” 
\ three days’ missionary conference held 
recently in the Theological Department 
of the University resulted in a deepened 
conviction of the importance of missions. 
lowa College, at Grinnell, reports a total 
enrolment of eighty-one students in mis- 
sion study. 

With the opening of the spring term 
reports of increased interest in Bible 
study continue to reach this office. At 
the University of Southern California, 
at Los Angeles, the work has advanced 
fifty per cent. during the vear. At a re- 
cent Bible study institute held at the 
University of Indiana plans were made 
to organize Dible classes in a number of 
fraternity houses. Similar classes at the 
University of Kansas are conducted very 
successfully. The MeGill University As- 
sociation has decided to engage a Bible 
study secretary on part time for the 
coming college year. At Mooney School, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., twenty-four stu- 
dents have recently joined ible classes. 
In West Virginia two classes with an 
enrolment of seventeen are studying Mr. 
Murray's course at Marshall College, and 
a new class of ten has been organized 
at the State Normal School, Fairmont. 
This class will study the Bible and Stu- 
dent Association work. At West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, fifty men 
were recently enrolled which increases 
the last vear’s enrolment fivefold. Plans 
are being made for a large increase also 
in the work of this department next year. 
West Virginia Conference Seminary at 
Buckhannon, which is soon to expand 
into a college, has thirty men enrolled in 
Bible classes and sixteen in mission 
study. Forty students are enrolled at 
the Atlanta Business College. The 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis reports sixty-five men in the 
group Bible classes. 
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Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Prayer, the Essential Agent in Mis- 
sionary [Endeavor 


HI consideration of this theme may 
well conclude the series of mis- 


sionary meetings for the year. The pro- 
gram requires thorough _ intellectual 


and spiritual preparation. Men unques- 
tionably sincere in their attitude toward 
the missionary enterprise should be the 
ones who present the speeches. The first 
two divisions will require a careful study 
of certain sections of the Gospels, using 
a harmony, and of the Acts. Other 
sources suggested are: ‘World-wide 
-vangelization,”’ pp. 239-247, 263-264, 
334-335, and 391, paragraph 2; “Ecu- 
menical Missionary Conference,” vol. 1., 
88, 180-181, 183-184; pamphlet 
Speer, “Prayer and Mis- 
Key to the Missionary 
Problem,” by Murray; also the life of 
George Muller of Jristol, and other 
illustrations of the effectiveness of 
prayer. The following divisions of the 
subject are suggested: 

1. The place of prayer 
scheme. Certain sections of 
Bosworth’s “Teaching of Jesus” will 
prove very suggestive here. Note that 
Jesus taught more strikingly by example 
than by precept on this point. What we 
need is less talk about prayer and more 
real praying. 

2. The efficacy of prayer in the growth 
of the early Church. Read the chapter 
n Mott’s “Evangelization of the World 
in this Generation” on the achievements 
of the Christians of the first century. 
How could a handful of unlettered Gali- 
lean fishermen and a renegade Pharisee 
bring about such magnificent results? 
Are not the same sources of power with- 
in our reach to-day? 

3. Prayer as an agent in the lives of 
great modern missionaries. The speaker 
should select carefully the missionaries 
he cites as examples, with a view to 
giving the most forceful illustrations. 
Think of David Brainerd, pouring out 
his soul in the forests, as he interceded 
tor his Indian friends. David Living- 


pp. 87 ' 
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stone died on his knees in the attitude of 
prayer. Miss Eliza Agnew of Ceylon 
was accustomed to spend hours in prayer 
for the girls of her school, mentioning 
them by name. When the body of 
Horace Tracy Pitkin, Yale’s first mis- 
sionary martyr, was found, his hands 
were not bound as was the case with so 
many of the boxers’ victims, but lifted 
as he died in prayer. 

4. The spirit of prayerfulness the su- 
preme need of the sluggish Church. The 
Church has greater financial resources 
than ever before. ‘World-wide Evan- 
gelization,” pp. 209-220. No such doors 
of opportunity ever before confronted 
the Church. See the Report of the De- 
cennial Missionary Conference at Ma- 
dras; also “China’s Call for a ‘Three 
Years’ Enterprise,” INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
January, 1904. All that is needed is 
something to stir the sluggish Church to 
action. 

The meeting should not close without 
an appeal to men to form the habit of 
daily, definite praying, having in mind 
at this time especially two particular re- 
quests: 

(1) That men may be led to feel their 
personal responsibility for the mission- 
ary enterprise, and that they may seek 
honestly the place of greatest usefulness 
in it. 

(2) That at the forthcoming summer 
conferences the claims of the foreign 
field upon strong Christian men may be 
clearly and fairly presented, and that 
the Spirit may move men to an attitude 
of lovalty and obedience to Jesus Christ. 

PauLt L. Coresin. 


Reviews 


The Philippines and the Far East. By 
Homer C. Stuntz. Cincinnati: Jen- 
nings and Pye. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. $1.75 net. 

This is a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature on the Philippines. No one who 
desires to be conversant with conditions 
in the Islands can afford to neglect it. 
A residence of more than two years in 
Manila, during which he traveled ex- 
tensively through the Archipelago, gave 
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Dr. Stuntz ample opportunity for the 
thorough study of conditions there. 
Through the courtesy of Governor Taft 
he had access to all official sources of 
information. The work is, therefore, 
the result of first-hand study and obser- 
vation by one fully qualified for the task 
by his extensive experience in British 
India as a missionary, in the United 
States as a college pastor and as a rep- 
resentative of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Considerable space is given to political 
questions because the author believes that 
“(God works through nations as well as 
through His Church for the establishment 
of the Kingdom of Righteousness, and 
that the army and navy, the governor, 
the commission, the judges, the constab- 
ulary, the school-teachers and all who 
toil with them have a divinely allotted 
part in Christ’s program for the Philip- 
pine people.” But the religious situation 
in the Islands and the work of the mis- 
sionary organizations laboring there are 
not overlooked, for a full account of the 
work of each organization is given. The 
reasons why Protestantism is needed in 
the Philippines are strongly set forth. 
The Friar question is treated at length. 
One chapter is devoted to the Independ- 
ent Catholic Church of the Philippines, 
which has been set up under the leader- 
ship of Archbishop Aglipay. The book 
is unusually well illustrated and there 
is a good map of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. 


The Vanguard: A Tale of Korea. By 
James S. Gale. New York: F. H. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 

If one wishes to learn something of 
the people of Korea—and who does not 
at this time ?—in no book can be found 
a more vivid picture of the life and cus- 
toms of the people of the “hermit king- 
dom” than in this tale of Korean life 
by Mr. Gale. The hero is an American 
college man who goes to Korea as a 
missionary and succeeds after years of 
painful effort in building up a strong 
work. There is enough of plot to hold 
the reader’s attention with increasing in- 
terest to the end. The difficulties and 
discouragements, as well as the joys and 


successes of the missionary’s life, and 
his methods of work are portrayed most 
clearly. The power of Christianity to 
transform the lives of the natives and 
enable them to withstand persecution, to 
make great sacrifices for Christ’s sake 
and to build up a native Church, is ex- 
emplified in the lives of the Korean 
characters. One feels that these are true 
to life. Equally true to life is the pic- 
ture of those men who, going to the 
Orient for selfish purposes, lay aside the 
restraints of the home land and, disre- 
garding the feelings and ideals of the 
natives, create trouble for themselves, 
and then leave to write articles for the 
papers in the West, belittling the work 
of the missionaries. Persons who be- 
lieve that missionary books are obliged 
to be dull and uninteresting should read 
“The Vanguard.” The pictures add to 
the interest of the volume. 


“Student Life and Customs.” By Henry 
D. Sheldon, Ph.D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. $1.20 net. 
This book treats in an interesting way 

several phases of student life. The 

origin and development of college cus- 
toms are traced with considerable ful- 
ness. The medieval universities and the 

(serman societies, the development of the 

class, student debating, athletics, and the 

rise and development of the fraternity 
system are some of the subjects which 
are discussed. ‘The author has studied 
the various “honor syst ns” and makes 
certain discriminating ¢ ticisms of these 
schemes of government. Under the head 
of religious societies, the Student Move- 
ment occupies a prominent place. The 
treatment of this subject shows acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the Movement 
and appreciation of the work being done. 

Dr. Sheldon has omitted any mention of 

the summer conferences which have 

played so important a part in pro- 
moting the efficiency of the Associations. 

Throughout the book a judicial attitude 

is taken by the author and this spirit is 

supplemented by clearness of statement 
and an interesting style. The volume is 
well worth reading by every student. It 
contains a fund of information specially 
useful to men in positions of leadership. 
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